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PLAIN WORDS FOR A PUZZLED SOCIETY, 
To the Members Generally. 


My Frtenps,—I am about to give to you a few 
plain words on the puzzled position in which you 
appear to be placed. I am aware, that, in the 
complicated movements of a foreign colonization 
society, few there are, who can come to definite 
and correct conclusions on the progress and success 
of plans, the joint operations of which may be 
thousands of ‘miles apart. In the first place the 
legality appertaining to one portion of the society 
and country may not extend to another portion 
and to another country. In the second place, 
through a want of legality in both countries, a want 
of control may exist where control is mostly re- 
quired,—namely, on the foreign possessions of the 
body. And thirdly, a want of identity of interest 
may make it the will of the colonist to mislead, and 
defraud, the unallotted members. ; 

It is my intention, in a few brief words, to consider 
these three propositions ; and to deliver my views 
in the plainest words, I can command. But before 
doing so, I would call the attention of the share- 
holders to the great and good objects which the 
potters’ society was established to realize. — 

The Potters’ Joint-Stock Emigration Society and 
Savings’ Fund, was established for the important 
purpose of freeing the factory workers of this class- 
ridden country from the bondage of bad laws, ex- 
cessive toil, and pee wage, to the indepen- 
dence, freedom, and plenty of an American, United- 
States farm. It was established for the investment 
of working men’s pence in the purehase and peo- | 
pling of land in one of the most free and fertile 
countries of the known world. It was further 
established for the important purpose of giving, to 
any trade, by the removal of their superabundant 
hands, a power to command an equitable price 
for their labour. Yes! it was established, not only 
to give land and wage to the toiling poor of Eng- 
land, but to cement them together, through the ac- 
quirement of capital, into one great, national fede- | 
ration; and after erecting towns of their own, 
building ships of their own, establishing depéts and 
warehouses of their own, and creating a complete 
democratic press, to develop their views and to de- 
fend their interest, to likewise demand that social 
and political reform which the want of property 
and organization has heretofore withheld from 
their grasp! Could —— be more noble or en- 
larged than this plan of an honest and persevering 
body of poor and industrious men! In my bumble 
opinion, whatever might be our ultimate destiny, 
the philanthropic portion of the world will look on 
our efforts with admiration and respect. 

My friends, these great results you have made 
the first step to acquire ; and in that step, have met | 
with reverses and discomfiture. Shrink not from 
Experience ; it is the world’s lever in progress, 











and the world’s foundation in good! It is that 
which shall bring you through all your present 
difficulties, and establish you on a basis that no 
future blunders shall shake or destroy ; and in the 
first place we must seek for legality for all our 
proceedings both at home and abroad. 

I have said, that the legality appertaining to 
one portion of our society and country may not 
extend to another portion and country. In Eng- 
land, we are enrolled under act of parliament; and 
have the fullest control over the funds, invested in 
the names of our trustees, in the hands of our 
bankers. Here each individual member has the 
power to enforce those laws, under the authority of 
which he has invested his capital, and can make 


| the servants of the association amenable for their 


transactions. In the States, our legality com- 
mences only with the transfer of property into the 
names of our trustees. Under no circumstances 
can government land be purchased in the names of 
trustees. Pottersville was purchased in the names 
of Messrs. Copeland, Sawyer, and Hammond; 
and transferred by them, to the names of Messrs. 
Johnson, Adams, and Twigg, as trustees of the 
Potters’ Joint-Stock Emigration Society. Over 
these trustees the members, abroad, have no 
control whatever; but the society at home, through 
the medium of power of attorney abroad, have the 
fullest control. In so far, when a bona fide pur- 
chase has been made, and a legal transfer suc- 
ceeded, the society has nothing to fear, as regards 
the security of its property in land. But the colo- 
nists have a just claim to demand, that, in this 
power and legality, they have a right to participate. 
Hience arises the question, How can this power and 
legality be reciprocally held, and administered be- 
tween the two countries? The simple answer is, 
by special charter from the State of Wisconsin, 
giving legality to an organized constitution, adapted 
to our colonies, and in which the legalized associa- 
tion of this country will have power of attorney. 


| This, in my humble opinion, should, at once, oc- 


cupy the attention of the society at home, and of 
the members abroad ; and perfect legality obtained 
for both countries. 

This brings me to a consideration of my second 
question ; namely, the want of Jegal control over 
the colonists, apart from their allotments. As 
we are at present circumstanced, the whole outlay 
of passage money on balloted members, is a risk; 
and some loss will the society sustain through the 
want of the legality, before aliuded to. Were that 
obtained, a simple “I. O. U” to the society, abroad, 
would give to the chartered association of Wiscon- 
sin, a legal demand for all money advanced under 
the privilege of the ballot, to any member leaving 
this country for his allotment on the society’s lands. 
The remedy is plain. All that is required, is per- 
severance, and all will yet be right. 
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The remedy for my third position, or the want 
of an identity of interest between the two 
countries, has, to 4 _ extent, been lately met 
by the concessions of the executive to the colonists. 
The granting of one half of the profits of all re- 
served land, and of store and mill property, for 
colonial purposes, will, most certainly, identify the 
interests of the colonists with the interests of un- 
allotted members, and will create a vigilance, on 
the part of the former, to see that official power is 
not abused, but that all reserved land and store and 
mill property are duly attended to, and the interest 
of every department of the association honestly 
conserved. This, in our present position at EMAN- 
CIPATION FERRY, is absolutely needed. That 
land, it is well known, is not purchased, nor even 
pre-empted. It is only “ squat” upon, and has yet 
to be surveyed, and then brought into the market 
for sale and pre-emption. The principle and prac- 
tice of “ squatting” in the United States, gives no 
legal claim to the “ squatter” over the land he im- 
proves. Indeed, the American government has 
looked on the cutting down of the timber by such 

ties, acts of trespass, and as amenable to law. 

ut this application of the statute is about to be 
amended. A bill is now before congress (which 
has gone through one or two readings, and which 
is eertain to become law) confining the act of tres- 
pass to lands and timber reserved by the United 
States, for governmental and naval purposes. 
This will entirely free the colonists at EMANCI- 
PATION FERRY from any responsibility, as far as 
the government of the States is concerned. But 
still the colonists will have no legal claim to the 
emer og of their allotments, when surveyed, and 

rought into the market for sale. 
they will have a moral and customary claim, which 
is almost as binding as law itself in land trans- 
actions, in any part of the states. When their 
allotments are surveyed, and the day duly adver- 
tised and fixed for sale, the colonists will proceed 
ir a body, to the land office, at Green Bay; and 
before business commences, will surround the build- 
ing. On the opening of the office door, no man 
will be allowed to enter unless he has a “ squatter’s” 
claim tothe land. This will confine all purchasers 
and all pre-emption to the colonists, who, their 
own business completed, will return to theit homes, 
leaving .all further sales to competition and the 
highest bidder. This is quite a common trans- 
action throughout the whole states, and has the 
full sanction and support of public opinion, which, 
in point of fact, is law in that great Republic. 
The land, that will come into the market at the time 
~ alluded to, will be a tract of five hundred thousand 
acres, scarcely any of which will be sold at the time 
of sale, but will lie open for purchase, for months 
and possibly for years afterwards, at the govern- 
ment price of one dollar and a quarter per acre, or 
Jive shillings and twopence halfpenny English 
money. All government land-sales in America, 
open on the auction principle; and the form gone 
through, the purchases and pre-emptions can be 
made in the usual way afterwards. The colonists 


at EMANCIPATION FERRY, can either purchase or | 
Some no doubt will pane others | 


pre-empt. 


will pre-empt; but the gravest and most important 


question for the society to solve, is, How can the ! 


reserved land on that estate, be properly secured to 
the society in the names of our trustees? My re- 





Nevertheless, | 





ply is, By identifying the interest of the colonists 
with the interest of the members at home; and 
that can only be done by making stores, ferry boat, 
mill and reserved and the property of all. This 
done, and they will allow none but authorized 
parties, appointed by the society, to make all pur- 
chases of what are termed the reserved portions of 
the estate. These are my plain words to the puz- 
zled members of our body ; and I sincerely hope 
that they will have the effect of restoring confidence 
and leading to happier and more permanent re- 
sults than have, as yet, characterized our efforts. 

From what I have here advanced, it will be seen 
that the colonists at EMANCIPATION FERRY have 
nothing to fear, as regards the security of their 
allotments. They are certain of pre-emption ; or, 
if they choose, purchase. The society alone has to 
fear for the security of its reserved land; and that 
fear becomes more palpable and tangible in a ratio 
with the severance, we make, between the colonists 
abroad, and the members at home. Our only se- 
curity lies in the sympathy and the support of the 
colonists; and the first duty of the society is to 
cultivate that sympathy, and to develope that sup- 
port, as the possibility exists that we may need all 
that it lies in their power to give. Any disagree- 
ment with the officials, there, may perplex the 
society. The very removal of the present officers 
by the executive, may call forth the plea, “ We 
have been appointed by a Delegate Meeting; and 
will only be removed by a Delegate Meeting.” And 
thus, the land, occupied by such parties, becomes 
jeopardised ; and that land, be it remembered, is 
what we call the reserved land. Here lies the 
kernel of our difficulties ; and to it, in the plainest 
words, I call the attention of the society generally. 

How different is our position at PoTTERSVILLE! 
The purchase of that estate makes the working of 
the society, there, easy and practical. We have a 
controlling power over the colonists; and by 
giving to them one half of the profits, which might 
accrue from that estate, we shall unite them in 
heart and interest with the unalloted members of 
this country. Grant that the society had the 
means, which would not exceed £100, to purchase 
implements, cattle, and seed grain, to bring the 
reserved land at POTTERSVILLE into cultivation. 
Here we at once practicably commence a work of 
profit. The land is worked upon the share princi- 
ple; and every harvest, the society takes one half 
the produce, the worker, or tenant, the other half. 
This, Mr. Watkin states, will bring a large profit 
to the society, as parties can always be found to 
work land on this principle, which is as common 
there, as the system of rents is in this country. 
Here we also give a motive to the colonists to pro- 
tect the interests of the association. They would 
claim an equal division of the profits, accruing to 
the society. A motive for organization imme- 
diately exists; and a charter of incorporation, as a 
joint-stock body, from the legislature of Wisconsin, 
is sought after, and obtained. They become “the 
watchers on the tower,” to see that no unnecessary 
expense is incurred, to lessen the profit, duly 
accruing to every member of the body. They 
have an interest in the prosperity of the cause ; 
and will make it flourish if they can. 

The application of their profits will depend en- 
tirely, on their chartered constitution. It may 
be based on the common principle of a Benefit 
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Society, in this country. It may be based on the 
principle of Assurance, granting annuities after the 
acquirement of a giving amount of stock. It may 
be based on the principle of Corporate Property, 
devoted to local improvements in roads, aca- 
demies, and benevolent institutions. The appli- 
cation of their profits might be made to apply to 
one or tothe whole of these. All that is required, 


is, that their constitution define the object and the | 


—— of their funds, and legality will enforce 
that object. O! how anxiously do I look forward 
to the time, when this God-like consummation can be 
wrought into existence by the pence of working men. 
My honest, my devoted, my persevering friends, as 
the mariners say, “ Hold on a little longer,” and we 
must, we shall succeed! So great, so benevolent, 
so just a cause can never die! It lives now in the 
hearts of thousands; and shall yet realize the 
fondest imaginings of its most devoted admirers. 
A short time longer, and confidence will be again 
restored ; and our blunders of the past will onl 
be so many guiding stars to future success. We 
shall live, and flourish yet! 
With which feeling believe me, 
Your Devoted Friend, 
WILLIAM EVANS. 





LETTER FROM MR. G. W. ROBINSON. 


Emancipation Ferry, Aug. 20th, 1850. 


Mr. Evans: Dear Sir,—In answer to your communi- 
cation 1 beg to state we received the draft for the £40 
and the whole of the money £18 sent to the individuals 
as named, has been paid to them. I also feel pleased 
you were enabled to meet Truett’s Bills, though if we 
could have had funds, we should have done better; or 
had we been able to keep the goods, but we were oblige 
to part with them at a sacrifice to importunate creditors, 
whose confidence had been shaken by bad statements. 
You must, as soon as possible, pay Mrs. Turner the 
£25 due to her; it is for her son’s wages and is in no 
way referred to. I do not feel at all surprised at bad 
letters being sent home, or bad statements from parties 
who may return; could you expect any other, knowing 
as you did, how much was required and how little we 
had to carry on with. What would £122 do when emi- 
grants were arriving daily, and already 300 mouths to 
feed, and many men working hard with only a little 
flour for subsistence ; such is and has been the case, 
and that the letters sent should appear in the papers 
is most certain, but to oppose them in any way, would 
only further expose our unpleasant position. The 
diminution of funds I also anticipated; but we had 
better have small funds and fewer members than have 
an extensive society without proper means to mature it, 
and show what can be done. Here we are now without 
a cent ; our harvest, in consequence of adverse weather, 
is a comparative failure, and provisions at a famine 
price. I attribute our position, in a great measure, to 
what the society regret; that is, advancing so much 
scrip money to parties who have come up only to return 
back directly, if they come here at all, and who pro- 
bably would never have left their homes but for it. Had 
you used your better judgment, neither those persons, nor 
the balloted members, nor men who had paid £5 8s. 6d. 
would have come out here until you had sent means to 
meet them, and to give what was promisedthem. This 
has occasioned the bad letters; they could not get 
what they were entitled to, and hence the dissatis- 
faction ; but in future, Mr. Twigg intends to adopt a 
different course, and in my opinion, it is the only one 
calculated to restore either confidence or progression. 


It is this, to pay all our creditors either in stock or | 


wheat ; then they are done with; and I would pay 


them to the last cent, and then he wiil have no more 
credit whatever; but when labour is done. it will be 
paid for in cash, and they, in return, will pay cash for 
what store we may be enabled to supply them with ; by 
this means we secure a fair day’s work for one fair day's 
pay. I feel certain store credit will never act in this 
country; it would ruin any society if it were funded 
like the bank of England. How can you ask men to 
work when all you can return them for it is a little 
flour? To pay cash and receive cash is the course that 
will save the society ; give a member cash for one or 


| two days work for what food he may require, and le thim 





buy what he likes and where he likes. As yet we have 
not a crop cut or land ploughed to prepare it for wheat 
for next season; and next year should be the profitable 
crop, as they do not expect very good the first year on 
the sod; but we have no funds. What will the society 
lose if this land is to lay idle after it has cost so 
much to improve and prepare it? (and I am fearful 
this will be the case); it has already lost very much 
for the want of funds to buy more implements and 
cattle, and this would only be worse still. We have 
had no funds to buy sufficient food for those who are 
entitled to it, and who ought to receive it, nor have we 
been able to improve their farms and condition, so as 
to render them independent, and enable them to repay 
the society ; and what many will do this winter with- 
out its aid, I do not know, but the consequences I deem 
fearful. What a position are we placed in with this 
prospect ; hundreds of pounds have been spent upon men 
from whom we never shall get acent. How can we pay 
Messrs. Clough, Bailey, or Tempest, unles you send 
out the means, but they must be paid, and every pos- 
sible exertion ought to be made, not only to pay them, 
but to repay each subscriber every cent he may have 
paid into the funds ; this, I still believe, can be effected 
with proper arrangements, energy, and diligence, but 
it will be a struggle. We have good improvements and 
a valuable location could we get the mill, as that alone 
would be a great source of profit and the sale of the 
land would, as faras I can judge, pay every liability 
and yield a good profit. Other~ ties on a joint prin- 
ciple act very well, and whyr urs? But I do not 
know how it is; with many that come here there are 
not sufficient inducements —hard work and hard living 
never will suit all that leave bustling cities and towns, 
where every want can be procured at a minute’s notice. 
You must point out every difficulty attending an emi- 
grants life and then they would only have themselves 
to blame, and not to go about saying that delusive tales 
and great promises had been held out or they should 
not have left a comfortable home to starve in a foreign 
country; in fact, all sorts of tales are in circulation, 
some of them too true, others can only be exceeded in 
villainy but by the parties who utter them, and all this 
has brought the society into very bad repute. But 
what can we do without your assistance in England ; 
we want funds to build a mill and to stock a food store, 
then we can make such arrangements as would be cer- 
tain to get a good return, and would also be the means 
of restoring confidence. Again, allow me to remark, 
that store credit must be abolished entirely, or nothing 
can be done. Let every member understand it; alter 
allthe printed laws where it may stand; let it be 
printed on the Land Certificates, and then there can be 
no excuse in their not knowing it. I also advise, that 
in future balloted members should receive all their be- 
nefits here, as to pay passage money would not do; I 
think local funds in each district would meet it, as the 
society has no means of recovery. This is very par- 
ticular, and were you here, you would see the great 
necessity of the adoption of such a matter at an early 
date. You little know the unpleasantness of our position 
in consequence of the poverty existing on the land, and 
we cannot relieve it, though there are many deserving 
people who do and will require assistance; it is an 
awkward position ; how can I advise you to solicit funds, 
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not knowing our future prospects. I do not like to ask 
you to solicit the hard earned pence of poor men at 
home, who are struggling to better their condition, and 
who will want all their funds and energy when they get 
here ; and yet, unless we have money, every thing 
must stand still, and that is nearly as bad, because that 
would be a certain loss, therefore it must be had. You 
have communicated so little that we have been working 
in the dark, but it rests with youin England, and it 
will require all your energy and care to put it in a-good 
position. I again repeat, leave the letters in the papers 
alone, and direct all your attention to the restoration 
of the society, and the best ntode of conducting it; and 
it is possible, now the land certificates are stopped, to 
place those on the land in a better position and by, in 
future, sending out funds first, so as to enable us to 
prepare for all arriving emigrants; we must have funds 
or they must not come here with the expectation of any 
assistance from the society. iI think you should point 
out every possible difficulty every casuality—the hard 
living in the woods—the distance to markets, &c , &c., 
and then leave it to their own discretion whether they 
have strength of mind to compete with them. I 
mentioned the matter of your enquiry, to Mr. Twigg, 
respecting the £44 advanced to him; he says it is an 
error of the treasurer; the only money he received was 
for his twelve months’ wages and his expenses while in 
England, but he will explain that to the Executive. I 
have little more to say, but trust all effectual means and 
all good exertions may be made and used to relieve us 
from this dilemma, I feel confident, it can be done 
with good arrangements and care. Trusting in an 
early communication. 
I am, yours respectfully, 


G. W. ROBINSON. 





EXPENSIVE TRADE’S POLICY. 


To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 


Respected Sir,—It is truly heart-grieving to witness 
the amount of money now being expended by the trade 
in temporary benefits. The least suspension of busi- 
ness, and all will be lost again. Indeed, in nine cases 
out of ten, when we gain an advantage by a strike, 
when the turnouts resume their employ, the manufac- 
turer, some week afterwards, filch bac!: that which 
they had been forced to concede, This is followed by 
another turnout, and another concession, which some 
week afterwards, is again withheld from the men; and 
thus the trade is harrassed. Look to Longtun for an 
example. Had the excellent policy, advised by you, been 
continued with spirit, nothing short of self-protection 
would have been the result. Each working potter 
might have protected himself, without turning out a 
whole branch, or a whole manufactory, and then living 
for seeks, and possibly for months, on the charity of 
others. Yours, Sir, was a large and noble plan;—and 
it has fully proved its practicability. It aimed at the 
erection of New Towns, and the acquirements offin- 
dependent freeholds by the surplus hands of the trade. 
With means of the most limited character, great re- 
sults have been obtained in this judicious trade’s policy. 
Indeed, without it our present efforts in strikes, would 
be unavailing. Had you possessed the funds that have 
been Jatéerly expended in strikes, immense must have 
been the results. Instead of imperfect colonies, dis- 
tressed for the want of funds, we should have had one 
or two settled towns, each inhabitant with his commo- 
dious house, orchard, garden, and arable land; poultry, 
pigs, cattle, and every requisite to make an industrious 
family domestically and socially happy. 


With every hope that we may yet attain to this, 
Believe me your Well-wisher, 
PERSEVERANCE. 


} to you bread, 





CONSISTENCY. 


Nossticx :—“ You have made a pretty kettle of fish, 
you have! with the Emigration Society.” 

Unionist :—‘* In what way ?” 

Nosstick :—‘ In sending people out to starve upon 
your land, to be sure.” 

Unionist :—I have paid £8 towards their support, 
and am prepared to pay £8 more, and will pay it. 
What have you pid? 

Nosstick :—* Nothing.” 


Untontst :—You cruel, callous, brutal wretch! How 


dare you speak tome! Go, Sir!—go!! 
% oo 
MODESTY, 


SNEAK :—“I am really surprised to hear you con- 
tinually talking about emigration, as though a man, 
like me, could be happy amongst Kangaroos and Hot- 
tentots.” 

SHAREHOLDER :—How long have you been out of a 
poor-house ? 

SNEAK :—“ Three months.” 

SHAREHOLDER :—"* How long were you in ?’” 

Sneak :—* Three years.” 

SHAREHOLDER :—“‘ How came you to 
happy place ?” 

SNEAK :—“‘ Because Tom Potts joined your Society, 
emigrated, and turned farmer; and so I was called to 
his place, because the master could find nobody else.” 

SHAREHOLDER:—“‘ You despicable, ungrateful 
Sneak! And so the least you can do is to withhold 
your pay, and condemn the very cause that has given 
Away from me! 1 spurn you.” 


leave that 





AMERICA AND ENGLAND CONTRASTED, 


In America the labourer or mechanic can, with great 
ease, become the owner of a house or lot, although the 
price of the property may be as high as in England. 
He makes the purchase without the intervention of a 
lawyer, pays down say one-tenth part of the purchase 
money, and executes a mortgage for the balance, pay- 
able in perhaps from three to eight annual instalments. 
He may thus become the owner in a few years, by pay- 
ing a little more annually than he would pay asa 
tenant for rent. If he fails to make a payment accord - 
ing to the terms of the mortgage, the mortgagee may 
foreclose and sell, but the expenses are insignificant ; 
and in most of the States the mortgager is protected 
from sacrifice by judicious regulations, providing for an 
appraisement, and public sale of the property, and for- 
bidding a sale at less than two-thirds of the appraised 
value. 

In England, if the Mechanic desires to purchase a 
dwelling-house, there are various difficulties in his way : 
the expense of the conveyance and of a mortgage to 
secure a portion of the purchase money, may be esti- 
mated at £30 or £40, and he eannot transfer his in- 
terest to another person without greatexpense. Ifa 
foreclosure is resorted to, the costs will entirely eat up 
the property. In this state of things it has been im- 
possible for the practice of purchasing small properties 
on credit to become common: the cost of a few trans- 
fers would soon exceed the entire value of a small tene- 
ment or lot of land. Whenever, then, a man is willing 
to encounter the expense of a transfer, and seeks for a 
small piece of :property, he soon discovers that he is 
asking for a thing which not being in common demand 
can hardly be found at all. The owner of a rowof 
small cottages never thinks of selling one of them 
singly ; and if the purchase of one of them is sought 
for, the purchaser must be content to dispense with an 
examination of the title, and must, in addition to enor- 


’ mous law charges, pay a fancy price, as all people must 


} 
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do who wish to purchase that which is not offered 
for sale. 
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THE TABLE-KNIFE HAFTERS OF SHEFFIELD. 





The Potters’ Central Committee, on behalf of the 
Table-Knife Hafters, beg to acknowledge the receipts 
of the following sums :— 

September 24th, 1850. 

Cash already acknowledged senews ee se 
Tunstall, Handlers lodge 0 
Stoke ditto 0 
Hanley ditto .....s0ccr-ccereeee 0 
Burslem ditto ..........4. $0debeeeeses 0 
W. Barlow, Burslem ......06-scccceses 0 
J. Oldham, Hanley 0 
C. Bamford, ditto 0 
T. Bamford, ditto 0 
W. Maikin, ditto 0 
R. Warburton, ditto .... s+... 0 
R, Witmore, ditto soo @ 
Cauldon Place China Potters’ cecccceece : 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


om 


eeeeee 


Ww. G. 
Glover and Colclough’s Longton 
Barlow and Cotton’s ditto 
Sherlock ditto 
Townshend’s brown Throwers and Turners 
Chethams Flat Pressers ditto .......... 
Harveys men ditto . . 
Allerton and Green’s H. W. Pressers 
Deakin’s Manufactory ditto 
T. C. ditto 
Allerton and Green’s Flat Pressers ditto 
Broadhurst and Green’s Turners and 
EE, on 0.0 166604 sceseewe a0 
Ditto Flat Pressers 
Elkin’s Throwers and Turners ditto , 
Bailey’s Flat Pressers ditto ...... ee ccece 
Beswick’s ditto, Tunstall 
Church bank Potters, Hanley 
Godwin’s lower-hank, Cobridge .......... 
Pointon’s bank, Burslem rere 
Pinder’s ditto 
No. 1 lodge Slip Makers ditto 
A Friend ditto 
Devenport’s New Br idge 
Mrs. Landers, White Swan, ditto ........ 
Mr. Lancaster, Hanley 
Kennedy’s Potters’, Burslem 
J. Potter, Shelton 
J. Barlow 
Tiil’s Hollowware Preseers 
ED 0:6 0:959.06404056s6002004005 
Mayer’s ditto 
Beswick’s ditto 
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“NOW OR NEVER.” 


Now or never, now or never! 
Let the maxim ne’er depart, 
*Tie a watchword that for ever 
Should inspire each manly heart; 
For, if justice must be render’d. 
On the wrong that’s done to thee, 
That no malice be engender’d, 
«« Now or never” let it be! 


Now or never! why to-morrow 

If the deed be good to-day? 
There may lurk an age of sorrow, 

In one hour that’s thrown away ; 
It is better to be doing, 

For the future who may see? 
And delay may lead to ruin,— 

“ Now or never” let it be! 


Now or never! now or never! 
When grim poverty appears 
Do the best of your endeavour, 
To assuage the mourner’s tears ; 
Por a time May come, thy measures 
May be meted out to thee, 
Would ye give from out your treasures ? 
“ Now or never” let it be. 








THE SHAKERS. 


Miss Martineau visited a community of Shakers, in 
Massachusetts, and makes the following remarks :— 

“ Our first visit was at their establishment, two miles 
from New Lebanon, Massachusetts. There are 700 
members at Lebanon, and 306 at Hancock, not far off. 
The Lebanon establishment is in possession of about 
5880 acres of land, which are cultivated to a perfection 
seen nowhere else in the United States, except at Mr. 


; Rapp’s establishment, on the Ohio, where community 


of property, is also the binding system of the society. 
The principle seems to us to have acted most benefically 
wherever we have seen it in operation, and this is not to 
be wondered at, since there is an absence of all that 
makes people reckless, and a presence of all that stimu- 
lates them to do perfectly what they have todo. Their 
kind affections are engaged to do their best for others 
who are doing their best for them. Nothing has been 
seen to equal the perfection of the Shaker and Rappite 
arrangements in their fields, vineyards, gardens, and 
houses. They have the best crops, the best wines, the 
best provisions for the table, the best medicines, fur- 
niture, louse-linen, roads, fences, and habitations in 
the country, with an enormously increasing amount of 
wealth, and a very moderate quantity of labour. They 
are free from the operation of nine-tenths of the penal 
law, from all that relates to the protection of property. 
They have all that they want, and have the means of 
obtaining all that they can ever wish for. They are 
free from all temptation to theft and fraud; and the 
enormous mass of law which relates to the maintenance 
and transference of property bears no relation to them. 
I believe no member of these societies has ever been 
charged with any breach of the laws of the country. 

‘The road through the settlement had not a stone 
bigger than a walnut upon it, not a weed was to be seen 
in any garden, nora dunghill in all the place. The 
collars of the men, and the drapery of the women, were 
as white as snow. ‘The windows were so clear, they 
seemed to have no glass in them, The frame dwell- 
ings, painted straw colour, and roofed with deep red 
shingles, were furnished to the last degree of nicety, 
even to the springs of the windows, and the hinges of 
the doors. The floors were as even and almost as white 
as marble. The wood was put up in piles, and 
supported by some corner-posts, and not a chip was 
astray or alog awry. The shop was stocked with the 
surplus of the manufactures, linen and woollen drapery, 
knitted wares of every kind, sieves, baskets, boxes, 
cordage, casks and pails, medicines, confectionary, and 
toilet !uxuries. They command a very extensive sale 
for all their productions, especially garden-seeds and 
medicines, of which they send large quantities yearly to 
London. 

** Allthese advantages are more than counterbalanced 
by unnatural end gloomy religious observances: all 
sexualintercourse is prohibited ; reading is discouraged ; 
their life is dull work and no play. Their God is their 
demon, before whom they tremble and afflict them- 
selves, and to whom they sacrifice all the blessings 
which goodness has showered over them. But if such 
external provision, with a great amount of accumulated 
wealth besides, is the result of co-operation and com- 
munity of property among an ignorant, conceited, 
inert society like this, what may not the same 
principle of association achieve among a. more intelli- 
gent set of people, stimulated by education, and ex- 
hilarated by the enjoyment of all the blessings which 
Providence has placed within the reach of man. Ifa 
very low principle has served the purpose for a time, 
at least in the new world, to create comfort and inde- 
pendence, there seems much ground for expectation 
that a far higher one may be found to work as well in 


, the more complicated case of English society. There 
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is, at least, every encouragement to try. While. there 
are large classes of people here whose condition can 
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hardly be made worse while the present system (if such 
it may be called) imposes care upon the rich, excessive 
anxiety on the middle classes, and desperation on the 
poor; while the powerful are thus, as it were, fated to 
oppress, the strivers after power can circumvent and 
counteract, and the powerless to injure, it seems only 
reasonable that some section at least of this warring 
population should make trial of the peaceful principles 
which are working successfully elsewhere. The co- 
operative methods of the Shakers might be tried with- 
out any adoption of their spititual pride and cruel 
superstition. These are so far from telling against the 
system, that they prompt the observer to remark how 
much has been done in spite of such obstacles.” 





BENIDEN DE BERG; OR, THE UNDERCLIFF, 
A Tale of the Voyage of Hendrick Hudson. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

‘It is but an arm of thesea, as I told thee, skipper,’said 
John Flemming, the mate of the ‘Haloe-Mane,’ stand- 
ing ready to jam down the tiller, and bring-to, if his 
master should agree with him in opinion, 

Hudson stood by his steersman with folded arms, 
now looking atthe high-water mark on the rocks, which 
betrayed q falling tide; now turning slightly forward, 
to ¢atch the cry of the man who stood heaving the lead 
from the larboard bow. The wind drew )ightly across 
the starboard quarter, and, with a counter-tide, the little 
vesge] stole on ‘scarce perceptibly, though her mainsail 
was kept full,—the slowly-passing furests-trees on the 
shore giving the lie to the merry and gurgling ripple 
at the prow. 

The noble river, or creek, which they had followed 
in admiring astonishment for fifty miles, had hitherto 
opened fairly and broadly before them, though once or 
twice its widening and mountain-girt bosom had de- 
ceived the bold navigator in the belief that he was en. 
tering upon some inland lake. The wind still blew 
kindly and steadily from the south-east, and the sunset 
of the second day—a spectacle of tumultuous and gor- 
geous glory, which Hudson attributed justly to the 
more violent atmospheric laws of an unsettled continent 
—had found them apparently closed in by impenetrable 
mountains, and running immediately on the head-shore 
of an extended arm of the sea. 

* She’ll strike before she can fall her helm!’ cried the 
young sailor, in an impatient tone, yet still, with habi- 
tual obedience, keeping her duly on her course. 

‘Port a litle !’ answered the skipper a moment after 
as if he had not heard the querulous comment of his 
mate. 

Fleming's attention was withdrawn an instant by the 
low gutteral sound of satisfaction which reached his ear 
as the head of the vessel went round, and, casting his 
eye a-midships, he observed the three Indians who had 
come off to the Half-Moon in a canoe, and had been re- 
ceived on board by the master, standing together in the 
chains, and looking forward to the rocks they were ap- 
proaching with countenances of the most eager 
interest. 

‘Mr. Hendrick !’ he vociferated, in the tone of a man 
who can contain his anger no longer; will you look at 
these grinning red devils, who are rejoicing to see you 
run so blindly ashore !’ 

The adventurous little bark was by this time within 
a biscuit-toas of cky point that jutted forth into the 
river with the graceof a lady’s foot dallying with the 
water in her bath; and, beyond, the sedgy bank disap- 
peared in an apparent inlet, barely enough, it seemed 
to the irritated steersman, to shelter a canoe. 

As the Half-Moon obeyed her last order, and headed 
& point more to the west, Hudson strode forward to 
the bow, and sprang upon the windlass, stretching his 
gaze eagerly into the bosom of the hills that were now 


the sky was'still gorgeously purple over-head. 





The crew had by this time gathered,with unconscious 
apprehension, at the halyards, ready to let go at the 
slightest gesture of the master; but in the slow pro- 
gress of the little bark, the minute or two which she 
took to advance beyond the pvint on which his eye was 
fixed, seemed an age of suspense. 

The Half-Moon seemed now almost immoveable; for 
the current, which convinced Hudson there was a pas- 
sage beyond, set her back from the point with increas- 
ing force, and the wind lulled a little with the sunset, 
Inch by inch, however, she crept on, till at last the si- 
lent skipper sprang from the windlass upon the bow- 
sprit, and running out with the agility of a boy, gave a 
single glance a-head, and the next moment had the 
tiller in his hand, and cried out with a voice of thun- 
der, ‘ Stand by the halyards !—helm’s a lee!’ 

In a moment, as if his words had been lightening, 
the blocks rattled, the heavy boom swung round like a 
willow spray, and the white canvass, after fluttering 
an instant in the wind, filled, and drew steadily on the 
other tack. 

Looks of satisfaction were exchanged between the 
crew, who expected the next instant an order to take 
in sale and drop anchor; but the master was at the 
helm, and to their utter consternation, he kept her 
steadily to the wind, and drove straight on; while a 
gorge, that, in the increasing darkness, seemed the 
entrance to a cavern, opened its rocky sides as they 
advanced. 

The apprehensions of the crew were half lost in their 
astonishment at the grandeur of the scene. The cliffs 
seemed to close up behind them; a mountain, that 
reached apparently to the now colourless clouds, rose 
up, gigantic in the increasing twilight, over the prow; 
on the right, where the water seemed to bend, a craggy 
precipice extended its threatening wall; and in the 
midst of this bay, which seemed to them to be an en- 
closed lake in the bottom of an abyss, the wind sud- 
denly took them aback, the Haloe-Mane lost her head- 
way, and threatened to go on the rocks with the cur- 
rent, and audiole curses at his folly reached the ears of 
the determined master. 

More to divert their attention than with a prognostic 
of the direction of the wind, Hudson gave the order to 
tack ; and, more slowly this time, but still with suffi- 
cient expedition, the movement was executed, and the 
flapping sails swung round. The halyards were not 
belayed, before the breeze, zushing down a steep valley 
on the left, struck full on the larboard quarter, and 
running sharp past the face of the precipice, over the 
starboard bow, Hudson pointed out to his astonished 
men the broad waters of the mighty river, extending 
far through the gorge beyond—the dim purple of the 
lingering day, which had been long lost to the cavern- 
ous and overshadowed pass they had penetrated, tint- 
ing its fair bosom like the last faint hue of the expiring 
dolphin. 

The exulting glow of triumph suffused the face of the 
skipper; and, relinquishing the tiller once more to the 
mortified Fleming, he walked forward to look out for 
an anchorage. ‘The Indians, who stood still in the 
chains together, and had continued to express their 
satisfaction as the vessel made her way through the 
pass, now pointed eagerly to a little bay on the left, 
across which a canoe was shooting, like the reflection 
of a lance in the air; and, the wind dying momently 
way, Hudson gave the order to round-to, and dropped 
his anchor for the night. 

In obedience to the politic orders of Hudson, the 
men were endeavouring, by presents and signs, to in- 
duce the Indians to leave the vessel, and the master 
himself stood on the poop with his mate, gazing back 
on the wonderful scene they had passed through. 

‘This passage,’ said Hudson, musingly ‘has been 
rent open by an earthquake, and the rocks look as if 
they still felt the agony of the throe.’ 








darkening with the heavy shadows of twilight, though 
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‘It is a pity the earthquake did its job so raggedly, 
then!’ answered his sulky companion, who had not 
yet forgiven, the mountains for the shame the zig-zag 
precipices had put upon his sagacity. 

At that instant, a sound like that of a heavy body 
sliding into the water, struck the ear of Fleming, and 
looking directly over the stern, he saw one of the In- 
dians swim away from the vessel with a pillow in his 
hand, which he had evidently stolen from the cabin 
window. To seize a musket, which lay ready for an 
attack on the quarter-deck and fire upon the poor 
savage, were the sudden thought and action of a man 
on the watch for a vent to incensed feelings. The 
Indian gave a yell, which mingled wildly with the 
echoes of the report from the reverberating hills; and, 
springing waist-high out of the water, the gurgling 
eddy closed suddenly over his head. 

The canoe in which the other savages were already 
embarked, shot away like an arrow to the shore, and 
Hudson, grieved and alarmed inexpressibly at the fool- 
hardy rashness of his mate, ordered all hands to arms, 
and established a double watch for the night. 

Hour after hour, the master, and the now repentant 
Fleming, paced fore and aft, each in his own quarter 
of the vessel, watching the shore, and the dark face of 
the water with straining eyes; but no sound came from 
the low cliff, round which the flying canoe had vanish- 
ed, and the stars seemed to wink almost audibly in the 
dread stillness of uature, ‘Ihe men alarmed at the 
evident agitation of Hudson, who, in these pent-up 
waters, anticipated a most effective and speedy revenge 
from the surrounding tribes, drowsed not upon their 
watch; and the grey of the morning began to show 
faintly over the mountains, before the anxicus master 
withdrew his aching eyes from the still and starry 
waters, 

Like a web woven of gold by the lightning, the sun’s 
rays ran in swift threads from summit to summit of the 
dark green mountains; and the soft mist that slept on 
the breast of the river began to ift like the slumberous 
lid from the eye of woman when her dream is brcken 
at dawn. Not so poetically were these glories regarded, 
however, by the morning wateh of the Haloe-Mane, 
who, between the desire to drop asleep with their heads 
on the capstan, and the necessity of keeping sharper 
watch, lest the Indians should come off through the 
rising mist, bore the double pains of Tantalus and 
Sisyphus’ ungratified desire at their lips, and threaten- 
ing ruin over their heads. 

After dividing the watch at the break of day, Hudson, 
with the relieved part of his crew, had gone below, 
and might have been asleep an hour, when Fleming 
suddenly entered the cabin, and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. The skipper sprang from his berth with the 
habitual readiness of a seaman, and followed his mate 
upon deck, where he found his men standing to their 
arms and watching an object that, to his first glance, 
seemed like a canoe sailing down upon them through 
theair. The rash homicide drew close to Hendrick as 
he regarded it; and the chatter of his teeth betrayed 
that, during the long and anxious watches of the night, 
his conscience had not justified him for the hasty death 
he had awarded to a fellow-crcature. 

‘She but looms through the mist,’ said the skipper, 
after regarding the advancing object for a moment. 
‘It is a single canoe, and can scarce harmus. Let her 
alongside !’ 

The natural explanation of the phenomenon at once 
satisfied the crew, who had taken their superstitious 
fears rather from Fleming’s evident alarm, than from 
their own want of reflection ; but the guilty man him- 
self still gazed on the advancing phantom, and, when a 
slight stir of the breeze raised the mist like the corner 
of a curtain, and dropped the canoe plain upon the sur- 
face of the river, he turned gloomily on his heel, and 
muttered, in an under-tone, to Hudson, ‘It brings no 
good, skipper Hendrick !’ 





Meanwhile, the canoe advanced slowly. The single 
paddle which propelled her, paused before every turn ; 
and, as the mist lifted quite up, and showed a long 
green line of shore between its shadowy fringe and the 
water, an Indian, highly painted, and more ornamented 
than any other they had hitherto seen, appeared gazing 
earnestly at the vessel, and evidently approaching wit 
fear and caution. 

The Half-Moon was heading up the river with the 
rising tide, and Hudson, walked forward to the boom 
to look at the savage more closely. By the eagle and 
bear so richly embroidered in the gay-coloured quills of 
the porcupine on his belt uf wampum, he presumed him 
to be a chief, and glancing his eye into the,canoe, he 
saw the pillow which had occasioned the death of the 
plunderer the night before, and on it lay two ears of 
corn, and two broken arrows. Pausing a moment, as 
he drew vear, the Indian pointed to these signs of 
peace, and Hudson, in reply, spread out his open hands, 
and beckoned him to come on beard. In an instant, 
the slight canoe shot under the starboard bow; and 
with a noble confidence, which the skipper remarked 
upon with admiration, the tall savage sprang upon the 
deck, and laid the hand of the commander to his breast. 

« . * * 


The noon arrived, hot and sultry, and there was no 
liketihood of wind till sunset. The chief had been 
feasted on board, and had shown in his delight the 
most equivocal evidence of good feeling, and even 
Fleming at last, who had drank rather freely during 
the morning, abandoned his suspicions, and joined in 
amusing the superb savage who was their guest, In 
the course of the forenoon, another canoe came off, 
paddled by a single young woman, whom Fleming re- 
cognised as having accompanied the plunderers the 
night before, but in bis half intoxicated state, it seemed 
to recall none of its previous bodings, and, to his own 
surprise and that of the crew, she evidently regarded 
him with particular favour, and by pertinacious and in- 
genious signs endeavoured to induce him to go ashore 
with her in her canoe. The particular character of her 
face and form would have given the mate a clue to her 
frobable motives, had he been less reckless from his 
excitement. She was taller than is common for the 
females of the savage tribes, and her polished limbs, as 
gracefully moulded in their dark hues as those of the 
Mercury of the fountain, combined with their slightness 
of nerve and steadiness of action which portrayed 
strength and resolution of heart and frame. Her face 
was highly beautiful, but the voluptuous fulness of her 
lips was contradicted by a fierce fire in her dark eyes, 
and a quickness of the brow to descend, which told of 
angry passions habitually on the alert, It was remark- 
ed by Hans Christaern, one of the crew, that when 
Fleming left her for an instant, she abstracted herself 
from the other joyous groups, and, with folded arms 
and looks of broody thoughtfulness, stood looking over 
the stern; but immediately on his re-appearance, her 
snowy teech became visible between her relaxing lips, 
and she resumed her patient gaze upon his countenance, 
and her occasional efforts to draw him into the canoe. 

Quite regardless of the presence of the woman, the 
chief sat apart with Hudson, communicating his ideas 
by intelligent signs, and, after a while, the skipper 
called his mate, and informed him that, as far as he 
could understand, the chief wished to give them a feast 
on shore. ‘Arm yourselves well,’ said he, ‘ though I 
look forno treachery from this noble pagan, and if 
chance should put us in danger, we shall be more than 
a match for the whole tribe. Come with me, Fleming,’ 
he continued after a pause, ‘ you are too rash with your 
fire-arms to be left in command. Man the watch four 
of you, and the rest get into the long boat. We'll wile 
away these sluggish hours, though danger is in it. 

The men sprang gaily below for their arms, and were 
soon equipped and ready, and the chief, with an ex- 
pression of delight, put off his canoe, followed more 
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slowly by the heavy long-boat into which Hudson 
having given particular orders to the watch to let no 
Bavages on board during his absence, was the last to em- 
bark. The woman, whom the chief had called to him 
before his departure by the name of Kikyalee, sped off 
in her swift canoe to another point of the shore, and 
when'Fleming cried out from the bow of the boat, im- 
patiently motioning her to follow, she smiled in a man- 
ner that sent a momentary shudder through the veins 
of the skipper, who chanced to observe the action, and 
by a circular movement of her arm, conveyed to him 
that she should meet him from the othcr side of the 
hill. “As they followed the chief, they discovered the 
wigwams ofan Indian village behind the rocky point 
for which she was making, and understood that the 
chief had sent her thither on some errand connected 
with his proposed hospitality. Concluded in our next. 





**I Can’? po 17.”—Yes you can. Try—try hard, 
try Often, and you will accomplish it. Yield to every 
‘discouraging circumstance, and you will do nothing wor- 
thy ofagreat mind. Try, and you will do wonders. You 
Will’be “astonished at yourself—your advancement in 
“ TI can’t’”’ has ruined many 
a man—has been the tomb of bright expectation and 
ardent hope. Let *‘ Jeil/ try”? be your motto in what- 
ever you undertake, and, if you press onward, you will 
steadily and surelyaccomplish your object, and come off 
victorious. Try—keep trying—and you are made for 
this world, 

SPEAK THE TruTH.—How few there are on whose 
word we can implicitly rely. In relating an affair, every 
man labours to make himself the aggrieved party ; and 
no one seems to doubt that he is in the right. To hear 
the same story from the lips of another, no one vould 
suppose him to be in the wrong. Because mankind 
have such a‘disposition to vary from the facts, no one 
can tell exactly what to believe. “And yet this practice 
of ‘varying ‘from the truth is productive of immense 
injury. Many a fair reputation has suffered, and is 
still suffering from its eflects. The wisest course for a 
manis, to believe nothing that is spoken against another, 
until he has heard the story of both, or been present 
and seen the transaction. There are men who are so 
prejudiced against others, by the stories that malice 
or revenge has whispeeed in theirears, that they will 
have nething to say to them—nay more, they will not 
even notice them in the street. You may have all 
seen the effect of mis-statement and falsehood in this 
respect, which should be a sufficient inducement for 
you never to speak unless you are sure that vou are 
sétting sands of truth. There is a large amount of 
misery produced from this ‘cause; therefore we would 
have you guard with care your heart and your lips and 
think nothing and speak nothing but the pure, unadul- 
terated words of sobriety and truth. 

Wine heightens indifference into love, love into jea- 
lousy, and jealousy into madness. It often turns the 
good-natured man into an idiot, and ‘the cholorie man 
into‘an assassin, It gives bitterness ‘to resentment, it 
makes vanity insupportable, and displays every little 
spot of the soul in its utmost deformity.— Addison. 
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Metropolitan Agencies. 
Lady Owen’s Arms, Goswell Road 


Mevting Night 
Monday 


Skianer’s Arms, Skinner-St., Bistopgate .. Tuesday 
George, Great St. Andrew-St., Seven Dials Tuesday 
King-John’s Head, Abbey-St., Bermondsey Tuesday 
Duke of York, Lewisham-Road, Greenwich Saturday 
King’s Head, Old Change, Cheapside ...... Monday 
Brunswick Arms, Brunswick St, Stamford-St Monday 
Queen’s Arms, Warwick-St., Vauxhall- 

BE SEONG 6.5 0ndneeseesicnss scant Monday 
Bull’s Head, Tottenham Court Road .... Monday 
Angel Coffee-house, Angel-Lane, Stratford Saturday 
Barley Mow, Dorset.St., Portman Square Tuesday 








Winner of the Crewe Ballot. 


The winner of the Crewe Ballot, Mr. John Shaw, 
Hanley. No. of share 266, 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
——— 


City of Glasgow Agency. 

The members of the above agency are informed, that their 
next quarterly general meeting will be held in Mc. Cullam’s 
Coffee-house, 26, Glasford-street, on Monday evening, Oct. 7th, 
at eight o’clock. As it is the intention of the Committee to lay 
matters of the utmost importance before the meeting, they 
would earnestly request every member to be punctual to time. 
Also:— 


A Farewell Party in respect_to an active 
Member of the Printers’ Branch. 


A CONCERT and BALL will take place on Monday even- 
ing, October 7th, 1850, at the People’s Hall., Brunswick-street, 
Shelton, on behalf of the above individual. The evening’s 
amusement will be interpersed with Songs, Glees, and Recita- 
tions. An excellent band is engaged. Tickets Sixpence each, 
to be had at the White Swan, Shelton; the Duke Williams, 
Burslem ; and the members of the Executive of the Printers’ 
Branch. Doors open at at Six o’clock, dancing to commence at 
Seven. Also:— 











To the Agencies. 

The Agencies ‘are hereby informed, that in future, all Post 
Office Orders must be made payable at the HANLEY PosT- 
Orricz, to Mr. RALPH PARKER, PICCADILLY,SHELTON, 
Staffordshire Potteries. Also:— 


EVANS’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 104, DALE- 
STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Passage arranged at the must reasonable cost to 

all parts of the world by application at the Agent’s, 

~~ 104, Dale-street, Liverpool. Deposits of £1 per 

head should be forwarded to secure berths. All letters ad- 

dressed, and money orders made payable to, “* William Evans, 
104 Dale-street, Liverpoo!,” 








AGENCIES, IN‘CONNECTION WITH THE 
POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
—— 

MONIES RECEIVED FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 28TH. 

No. £. 8. 
Sep.20 92, Bermondsey ............... 0 13 
Entrances......... 0 12 
‘a “General levy...... 0 2 
ere 1 4 
ie General levy...... 0 2 
83, American Prospect, Dnndee.. 
21 9, Land of the Free, Preston... 
on General levy...... 
[4, Fort Winnebago, Tunstall..... 
39, First London ....... 
a General levy. 
15, People’s Hope........-.c0e.. 
a General levy...... 
1, Pottersville, Burslem........ 
‘ae General levy...... 
Sere: 2: & | eee 
- General levy...... 
»  %, The William Evans......... : 
ro General levy...... 
26 19, Land of Liberty, Manchester. . 
General levy... 
SUMMRRTS 6 oc0600 
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Printed for and by the Trustees of the “ Potters’ Joint Stock 
Emigration Society and Savings’ Fund,” at the Society’s 
Printing Establishment, Miles Bank, Shelton ; and Published 
by WILLIAM EVANS, * ExaMINER” Office, Shelton, Staf- 
fordshire Potteries ;—J. WATSON, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, 
Paternoster Row, London ;--ABEL HEYWOOD, Oldham- 
street, Manchester ;--M. Pritchet, Livery-street, Pirmingham. 

SaTurpay, Oct. 5th, 1850. 




















